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German has developed along two lines of 
metaphorical meanings: 'firm, strong, hardy,' 
etc., and 'rude, uncouth,' etc. Here we may 
again compare the Scottish tharf, thairf, 
which Donaldson in his Supplement, after 
blundering with the etymology, defines with 
'cold, stiff, unsocial, reluctant.' The signifi- 
cance of noticing the existence of this adjec- 
tive tharf 'by the side of the metathesized form 
thrafxs of course apparent (see also tharf -bred 
in Wright-Wiilker's Vocal, p. 657, 30, and Mr. 
Wright's note). 

How, finally, are we to regard the relation 
between a thraf-cake and a thraf-drink? My 
suggestion is that in the expression thraf- 
drink, the epithet thraf is used with the 
secondary signification of ' simple, inexpen- 
sive,' etc., so that a thraf-drink is practically 
a 'penny ale' or a 'small beer.' In this way 
'small beer,' etc., necessarily made with yeast 
comes to be designated with a word which 
would originally have implied the lack or 
absence of barm or yeast. Mr. Davidson is 
therefore right in implying that a thraf-drink 
is a yeast-drink, but in taking no account of 
the curious lucus a non lucendo which we 
have thus discovered, he leads us astray when 
he comes to speak of the thraf-cake. 

James W. Bright. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The Origins of the English People and of 
the English Language. Compiled from 
the best and latest authorities by Jean 
Roemer, LL. D., Professor of the French 
Language and Literature and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New 
York. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1888. xxiv, 658 pp. 8vo. 

The author of this work, so far known only 
as a writer of text-books for the study of 
French, has ventured out of his accustomed 
sphere to add another bulky volume to the 
numerous popular works on the English Lan- 
guage. Since most of the latter are sadly 
out of date, a well written manual embodying 
the results of recent investigations would be 
very desirable. Considering the vastness of 
the subject which, as the author of this book 



states, "involves, first of all, a critical inquiry 
into the origin, character and distribution of 
the various races of men— Celts, Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans — who at various 
epochs have found their way into the British 
islands — their idioms and forms of religion, 
their social and political differences, their 
relative progress in the arts of civilized life " — 
we would cheerfully excuse the writer from the 
task of original investigation, and should be 
satisfied if, by judicious compilation from " the 
best and latest authorities" he had produced 
a work which, while giving in an interesting 
style a clear idea of the origins of the English 
language, would be faithful and accurate in 
every detail. We shall not venture to discuss 
the historical part of the author's work ; but as 
far as its philological side is concerned we feel 
compelled to give it as our opinion that Dr. 
Roemer has failed to fulfill the above stated 
requirements. His authorities are frequently 
not the "best and the latest ; " more frequent- 
ly still he speaks on his own authority and 
often not wisely ; in some fundamental points 
he gives the reader a wrong conception of the 
development of the language, owing to his 
predilection for the Norman-French element ; 
throughout the whole book a great deal of 
miscellaneous information is volunteered which 
blurs the clearness of the picture and leaves 
us in the end without a clear conception of 
what we have read. 

The list of authorities prefixed to the vol- 
ume is long, and it would be difficult for me to 
verify my assertion ; yet I venture to say that 
many of Dr. Roemer's ideas are original with 
him ; certainly they are not to be found in 
what are commonly regarded as the best 
authorities. And here is the mischief such 
books can do : the public is told that they are 
compiled from the "best and latest authori- 
ties;" but all through them are scattered the 
writers' own favorite ideas and original dis- 
coveries, which pass for the results of serious 
investigations and are soon copied in numer- 
ous text-books of a lower order, to the dis- 
credit of philological scholarship in general. 
Throughout the present volume the most 
startling propositions are advanced as though 
they were facts known to everybody who had 
ever looked into the matter. 
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Thus p. 67 we are told that the name of the 
Jutes is probably only a corruption of the 
word Teut or Deut, which, with its suffix ish, 
sch, ch, has produced the forms Deutsch and 
Dutch ! In defence of his theory the writer 
cites the mispronunciation jew for dew and 
ajew for adieu ! This word Teut or Deut (why 
not add the correct form peodf) is then said to 
be " after all of remote Celtic origin ! " Here 
the author evidently confounded deutsch with 
German. This supposition seems reasonable 
in view of the fact that almost throughout the 
rest of the book the author uses the term 
Dutch instead of German, speaking in all 
seriousness of the Old High Dutch and the 
Old Low Dutch, terms which, like the author's 
" Gothic stock of languages," have an interest- 
ing archaic air about them. The trouble 
begins when Dutch is used in the same con- 
nection in its modern acceptation ; and there 
is frequent occasion for this, for the author 
believes with Prof. Skeat (Etym. Diet. p. xiv) 
that the influence of Dutch upon English has 
been greatly underrated ; but he probably 
goes much farther than his authority when he 
says, p. 68: " That in the time ofKingEthel- 
bert the people of Kent spoke Dutch is proved 
by the fact that Angustin, on his mission to 
England, took with him as interpreters men 
from the Salian Franks, who originally came 
from the Rhenish Netherlands, where the lan- 
guage was the ancient idiom of Holland ; " or 
when, p. 398, he gives a list of so-called Dutch 
words said to occur in the Ancren Riwle, 
among them such good old English words as 
binden, bilter, breken, buten, cwellen, deleft, 
drinken, grim, etc., which is followed on p. 430 
by a similar list of Dutch words in Chaucer, 
among them sterven, nemen, stelen etc., words 
which resemble closely their modern Dutch 
cognates given in a parallel column. 

Frequently the author goes directly against 
his own authorities, and he does this in some 
cases with a total disregard for phonetic laws. 
On p. 310 smith is derived from smite although 
both the etymological dictionaries which the 
author quotes as his authorities (Skeat and 
Miiller) consider this derivation impossible 
(Skeat: " we might as well connect kith with 
kite as far as phonetic laws are concerned ") ; 
p. 250, doomsday (in Doomsday-book) is deri- 



ved from domus dei ; the author feels no hesita- 
tion about the etymology of cockney, in regard 
to which his authorities confess their ignorance 
(P- 33 6 ) ; on p. 466 we are told that Lceti, a 
collective name for certain German tribes who 
settled in the North of Gaul, was " probably 
only the Latin way of pronouncing the German 
word leute " ; p. 379 we learn that "the distinc- 
tion in our modern pronunciation between the 
initial sounds of thine and thin did probably 
not exist in the earliest times, the th always 
being voiced as in thine"; etc. There are 
many minor errors which might easily have 
been avoided, as when the author speaks of 
" Sigurd in the Song of the Nibelungs " (p. 26) 
or assigns the Heliand, " Heiland in Dutch," 
to the tenth century (p. 93) ; or when, p. 529, 
he derives " besitzen, to possess, from the Old 
High German bisazjan" etc. 

The author deserves credit for insisting, p. 
373, on the separation of the various classes of 
Latin and Romance words introduced into the 
English language at various times, but he fails 
to follow his own precept when, p. 344, he says : 
"thus from sol they made soil ; from reenter, 
recoil; pauvre became poor" etc. If the 
author had given the Norman French and 
Anglo-Norman forms instead of the modern 
French, the origin of the English words as we 
have them would be clear. 

The weakest part of the book is that devo- 
ted to Anglo-Saxon, "an idiom from which 
English literature has derived but little if any 
value " (p. 454). Here it is evidently not fa- 
miliarity which breeds contempt. In the 
author's list of the "best and latest authori- 
ties " the names of all the men most promi- 
nently connected with the study of the Anglo- 
Saxon language and literature, Grein, March, 
Sweet, Sievers, Zupitza, ten Brink etc., are 
conspicuous for their absence. Indeed there 
is reason to believe that the writer is ignorant 
of the very elements of an idiom a thorough 
knowledge of which constitutes a prime re- 
quisite in the author of a work on the origins 
of the English language. We can hardly 
come to any other conclusion when we read, 
P- 354 : "The Anglo-Saxon prepositions were 
used as if possessed of the power of altering 
the cases of the nouns they governed, as oc- 
curs in Latin and Greek ; but so irregular and 
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capricious were the principles of this govern- 
ment, that in the same sentence the same 
preposition throws its connected substantives 
into four different cases." This startling pro- 
position is then illustrated by the phrase mid 
ealre thinre heortan and mid eallum mode! 
If all this means anything, it means that the 
endings -re, -an, -um, -e are signs of different 
cases ! No wonder the author remarks : "that 
amid this confusion of grammar the people 
could have always correctly understood each 
other, may be reasonably doubted." 

An appendix of nearly two hundred pages 
is devoted exclusively to the French sources 
of Modern English. It contains a chapter on 
the history of the French language from the 
earliest times to the present ; a chapter on 
French etymology introduced by observations 
on the general principles of linguistic science, 
the latter taken from August Schleicher; and 
a chapter containing specimens of Early 
French. This appendix contains much that 
is foreign to the author's subject, but this is 
true of the whole book. Thus on pp. 330 ff. 
we find an account of the rise of universities, 
with the question as to the priority of Oxford 
or Cambridge duly considered ; pp. 524 ff. we 
find a history of the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, with remarks on the requirements of the 
mediaeval curriculum and the meaning of the 
word " commencement " ; p. 488 we learn that 
in the Middle Ages in a letter of importance 
the following order was always strictly obser- 
ved: viz., " Salutatio, Captatio, Benevolentia 
(sic !), Narratio, Petitio, Conclusio"; etc. If 
the author had devoted the time spent in the 
collection of one half of his material to the 
verification, correction and systematic arrange- 
ment of the remainder, he might have produ- 
ced a useful book. 

Hans C. G. von Jagemann. 
Indiana University. 



SPANISH IDIOMS.— I. 

Spanish Idioms with their English Equiva- 
lents, embracing nearly ten thousand 
Phrases, collected by Sarah Cary 
Becker and Federico Mora. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. 1887. i2mo. pp. 331. 
In the preface to this interesting book an 

idiom is defined as being "a phrase stamped 



by the usage of language with a signification 
other than its grammatical or logical one." 
Let us examine this definition in the light of a 
few idioms! p. 144: acabo de llegar, 'I have 
just arrived.' As venir in French, so acabar 
in Spanish (and Portuguese) is used as a sort of 
auxiliary verb with an infinitive, to express 
immediate past time ; acabar de hacer, ' to 
have just done,' is a verbal construction 
peculiar to Spanish grammar, the signification 
of which is neither non-grammatical nor non- 
logical. Again, the phrase hacer libro nuevo, 
'to turn over a new leaf ' (p. 128) is a Spanish idi- 
om, not because its meaning differs from the 
grammatical or the logical one, but because it 
is the peculiarly Spanish way of conveying, by 
an expression taken from a concrete case 
(here from a particular occupation of man), the 
abstract idea of ' reforming one's conduct of 
life.' Its accepted signification is not the 
literal one, to be sure, but does it for that 
reason cease to be grammatical and logical ? 
In short, the idioms of a language are pre- 
cisely those of its constructions and expressions 
which, so far from contravening grammar and 
logic, reflect most faithfully its syntactical and 
logical structure. Hardly more felicitous than 
the above definition of an idiom is the state- 
ment made further on in the preface : "Many 
of the idiomatic phrases are proverbs, but 
proverbs not containing idioms are excluded." 
But it is not so much with the collectors' 
definition of idioms and proverbs that we 
must find fault, as with their plan of arranging 
them. The idioms are divided into such as 
contain a verb, and such as have or appear to 
have no verb, as if the verb contained invari- 
ably the essentially idiomatic element of the 
phrase. Thus a heterogeneous number of 
idiomatic and proverbial phrases are indis- 
criminately arranged together under the verb 
or one of the verbs which they happen to con- 
tain and under which, in most cases, they 
would never be looked for! Look for instance 
at the phrases grouped under abrir p. 5-6, 
andar p. 13-18, estar p. 90-102, haber p. 107- 
113, hacer p. 115-131, ser p. 205-223, tener p. 
227-239, and their inflected forms ! But even 
accepting this injudicious arrangement, one 
fails to understand why the phrase cuando 
el hierro esta encendido, entonces ha de ser 
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